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THE ART AMATEUR, 



termined to sell his fine collection of etchings and litho- 
graphs of the Romantic period, consisting of choice 
proofs and of many pieces almost unique. For instance, 
there are seventeen proofs of Meissonier's early etchings, 
most of them trial proofs of which only two or three 
copies were printed, pieces so rare that they may be al- 
most called unique. M. Burty, it will be remembered, 
was the friend and testamentary executor of Eugene 
Delacroix, of whose lithographs he has a complete col- 
lection in the very finest proofs ; of Delacroix's etchings 
he has also a curious set covered with marginal notes 
mostly of animal-studies made at the Jardin des Plantes 
in company often with Barye. Of Decamps's match- 
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USE OF SOLID BLACKS FOR CONTRASTING EFFECTS. 

(SEE " PEN-DRAWING FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING," PAGE 69.) 



less lithographs M. Burty has a perfect set printed on 
Chinese paper. The etchings of Fr. Bonvin, the litho- 
graphs of Camille Roqueplan, Tony Johannot, Isabey, 
Celestin Nanteuil and other famous names of the Ro- 
mantic epoch are all represented by complete sets in the 
finest proofs. Besides the above the sale includes works 
by Seymour Haden, Edwin Edwards and quantities of 
rarities in the way of etchings and lithographs, which will 
certainly lead to some lively bidding. 



A FAVORITE formula for grinding gold, that works 
well, is as follows : On a perfectly clean glass palette 
empty a dollar's worth of powder gold. Add to it just 
enough fat oil to hold the mass well together without 
making it very wet; then add turpentine ad libitum, 
and grind for an hour— more or less — until all seems 
right. Keep the mixed gold on a glass or china slab or 
in a bottle. 

The colored golds or bronzes for china painting are : 
red gold, brown gold, pure green gold and green gold 
bronze. Silver and platinum are also used. All these 
may be bought prepared for use, or you may grind 
them for yourself. A third part ordinary yellow gold 
is often added to red gold to give it a copper tone and 
increase its lustre. A pale gold is made half of silver 
and half of yellow gold, and yellow gold may be beau- 
tifully tinted by a slight admixture (in the powder) of 
pure g'reen gold. Golds of different colors are often 
used on one piece of work. As a rule, the colored golds 
or bronzes are not burnished. They are either left 
quite dull, as they come from the kiln, or are slightly 
scoured with the glass brush. Handles of vases may be 
painted either in glaze or gouache colors fired once and 
then covered with a light wash of gold. The effect is 
soft and pleasing. If the colored golds are to be thus 
used over the paint, the latter should approach the tone 
of the special gold to be used — thus under yellow gold, 
use a soft yellow paint like yellow ochre ; under green 
gold bronze, brown green No, 6 is a good color to use. 



If vase handles are to be brightly burnished after firing, 
it is better to lay the gold directly upon the china with- 
out color beneath it. In this case the wash or coating 
of gold must be somewhat richer than in the other. 



In removing the gold from the glass palette on which 
it has been ground, a clean, flexible steel knife may 
be used if this seems easier, but never grind it with a 
steel knife. It may be ground with a glass muller and 
in a shallow glass dish, if this is preferred to a flat palette. 



AMONG cultivated white flowers, lilies of the valley 
are very tempting — especially if one is using water-col- 
ors. A beginner in flower painting, however, is not likely 
to make these dainty, perfect little things look natural 
without working them up too minutely. Flowers that 
can be produced with more freedom of hand are better. 
Some that are made up of small flowers are in such 
compact form that they may be treated almost like 
large individual flowers. The snowball is a good exam- 
ple. This must have its inner greenish tint laid in first, 
broadly, if oils are used, and marking interstices only, 
if water-colors are used ; then the numerous small flow- 
ers are developed — that is, touched in with a view to their 
general effect. The main thing is to secure the correct 
proportions of light and shade upon the cluster as a 
whole. Let some of the clusters or cymes nod so as to 
show the delicate lines of green at the base, and they 
will appear less solid. The snowball suggests many 
other flowers that may be treated similarly. In whatever 
shape the clusters of fine flowers may be presented, if 
they are at all compact, they may safely precede double 
flowers. This practice, with flowers that are white, or 
nearly so, will train the eye and prepare the student to 
take up bright colors and do 
justice to their various shades 
and half-tints, thereby avoid- 
ing the crude effects that are 
too often seen. 



ber, we add flux to the Lacroix colors, and thus increase 
the brilliancy of the glaze on the painting ; but these 
gouache colors, after firing, are not glazed. In fact, the 
smooth glaze of the china has entirely disappeared in an 
evenly dead surface. Of course this is due to the color 
laid upon it. In using these 
colors, the background is 
invariably of some even 
tint, and on account of this 
dead surface you will read- 
ily understand that this 
kind of decoration is only 
suitable for such objects as 
do not call for frequent 
washing. 

The tint most used for 
grounding is called " vel- 
lum" by some dealers, by 
others " ivory," which latter 
better describes the quality 
of the color. After firing, 
it really looks like ivory, a 
delicate creamy tint ; but on 
the palette it is a dirty yel- 
low, like pale yellow ochre 
in water-colors. Do not be 
disturbed by this ; the firing 
will remedy this seeming 
contradiction of terms. 

The Worcester colors are mixed on the palette just as 
other powdered colors for china painting are mixed, 
namely, by taking as much powder as will rest on the 
point of your penknife, laying it on the palette, dropping 
two or three drops of fat oil upon it, and rubbing together 
until all is perfectly smooth. If the oil has not moistened 




USE OF SOLID BLACKS. 

(SEE *' PEN-DRAWING FOR PHO- 
TO-ENGRAVING," PAGE 69.) 



LETTERS TO A YOUNX) 
LADY 

WHO ASKS IF SHE CAN 
LEARN CHINA PAINTING. 



IX. 



I am glad you have seen 
a genuine Royal Worcester 
vase, and can therefore un- 
derstand this particular form 
of decoration. That you have 
lately visited the Trenton pot- 
teries, and admire the deco- 
rated ware there as much as 
most of the imported, does 
no discredit, my dear, to your 
judgment. There is much 
taste shown by those who 
handle these Royal Worcester 
colors among the amateurs in 
this country ; I have lately 
seen some vases in three tints 
of one color, with dashes of 
gold here and there, which 
would be highly creditable to 
any professional decorator. 

As to the paints, yourfriend 
who works in water-colors 
will understand me when I 
say they are manipulated 
much like gouache colors ; in 
act, they are sold by that 
name, because, I suppose, 
they can all be modified by 
the addition of white. They 
come in powder, in bottles, 
and vary in price from twenty 
to fifty cents. There are 
about thirty colors in all, 
which can be as easily com- 
bined as oil or water-colors. 
This, you know, is not true of 
the Lacroix colors ; neither 
are we in the habit of mixing white with them. 

Another point of difference, which is most essential, is 
the absence of flux in their composition. You remem. 




CORNER OF A STUDIO. 

(SEE 



DRAWING BY JULES JACQUEMART. 

PEN-DRAWING FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING," PAGE 69.) 



all the powder add still more, and also a few drops of 
lavender oil. In the Lacroix colors we use turpentine, 
but as this dries too quickly, the lavender oil is prefera- 
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ble. If you have copaiba, or clove oil, either will answer 
the purpose; but remember always that the paint on 
the palette should be much thinner for grounding than 
for ordinary painting of flowers. Some of the powdered 
colors are not well ground in the making ; therefore do 
not consider it lost time to rub the paint 
over and over upon the palette. A strong 
wrist and infinite patience will reduce the 
coarsest powder to an impalpable paste. _ 

When painting over the ground in flowers or 
figures the same manipulation is repeated in 
preparing all the paints. 

The grounding color is laid on with a large 
brush and treated with a dabber, just as you 
have heretofore tinted the ware with Lacroix 
colors. You may also have painted in India- 
ink or carmine the design chosen, before ap- 
plying the ground ; or if you can draw well 
by this time, you can do it in pencil right 
over the color as soon as it is dry. This is 
the method if you have chosen ivory for the 
grounding tint. If, however, you prefer other 
colors, you may use them just as they come 
in the bottles, or make them lighter in tone, 
and so more delicate, by the addition of white. 
This also is in powder, and may be added to 
the paint upon the palette. 

You have noticed how few colors are used 
in the Royal Worcester decorations, and how 
flatly the tones are applied. Have you also 
observed that in some parts of the design the 
outlines are in gold and in others a raised 
gold line ? The outline in gold can be applied 
before the ground is fired, if you care to buy 
the gold especially prepared for that purpose ; 
but the raised line must be fired before the 
gold is used — otherwise it will chip off — and 
thoroughly dried, on a stove if possible, be- 
fore sending it to the kiln. 

You understood, of course, that the ground- 
ing color was to be removed, before painting 
the design, by using erasing oil or a sharp 
knife. Do not attempt this until the surface 
is dry and hard ; then you can handle the ware 
without uneasiness. There is a paste especial- 
ly prepared for raised gold outlines ; it comes in powder, 
in bottles, and looks like yellow paint. The price is 
twenty cents. It is mixed on the palette with the small- 
est amount of fat oil and turpentine possible to ensure 
complete manipulation, but it must be so thick that it 
will not spread out on the palette when removed to one 
side. When a particle is lifted on the point of a fine 
brush, and is laid an even and fine line where desired on 
the painting, if the line spreads or flattens out, you will 
at once understand the paste is not thick enough. The 
only remedy is to add more powder, and manipulate 
again. This paste works and looks, except for color, 
like the white enamel used for the edges of leaves in 
connection with the tube colors, and should be treated 
in the same way. 



sometimes made by outlining only the edges in high- 
light. You will soon learn that the paste must lie even- 
ly as to thickness in every part of the design, and, if it 
is not high enough, another application can be made 
when the first is dry. When I said the Royal Worces- 




brown green for the leaves and stalks, veining the leaves 
with light apple green. For the background use either 
the white of china, Chinese yellow or celadon for the 
entire set. Kappa. 



The design for a bread plate may be 
treated as follows : Tint the border blue — 
a very delicate shade. Use deep blue for the 
corn flowers, adding a very little light car- 
mine. The centres of the flowers should be 
almost black. Take out the background for 
the wheat. Paint it in with yellow for mixing ; 
shade with sepia and gray. For the greens 
use grass green and shade with brown green. 



The orchid plate (" Laelia Harpophylla") 
given among the supplement pages this 
month is the eleventh of the promised series 
of twelve. Wash in all the flowers and 
flower stems, also the bract or leaf around 
the main stem, with orange yellow ; shade 
the flowers with carnation No. i and orange 
yellow. The lip, or curly petal, is white out- 
lined with orange ; shade the bract with 
brown green. Paint the leaves grass green 
and shade with brown green. In cases 
where the petals are curled over and show 
the under sides, they should be lighter In 
color underneath. Shade the flower stems 
with brown green also. 



PAINTING SEPTEMBER FLOWERS. 




AT SCARBOROUGH, ENGLAND. DRAWING BY MARS. 
(see "pen-drawing for photo-engraving," page 69.) 

ter colors were more susceptible of combination than the 
tube colors, I meant that you can mix the yellows and 
greens and browns and reds and so forth, to produce 
any tint that you wish. There is one exception. This 
is coral or bright red. It is best to use this only for 
high lights, not even shading it with a darker color. It 
is very brilliant, and ought really to have its own par- 
ticular brush. These colors are also more easily paint- 
ed upon the china, probably because they are opaque. 

I would advise, in your first attempt at using them, to 
make the decoration as simple as possible. Do not use 
the raised paste ; outline the design with the same color 
pure, or with another which will be harmonious, such as 
yellows with brown, reds with brown, lilac with pur- 
ple, light greens with dark greens. Use, if you can, a 
simple design of leaves, and with the ivory back- 
ground only employ three leaf tints. If you like to 
outline these in gold, it can be done after the piece is 
fired, when you can add a rim of gold at the top, and 
gild the handle as well. 

If you choose to use an inexpensive gold, you can buy 
the liquid gold, which is only seventy-five cents a bottle. 

But of the peculiar properties of gold, and its skilful 
adaption to decorative designs, I must write later. I 
hope you will be able to make' use of some of these 
suggestions before another month, and that you will 
confer with me if you encounter any new difficulties, so 
that I may assist you. L. Steele Kellogg. 



Pre-eminent among the wild flowers for 
September ranks the golden-rod, and with 
it, its faithful follower, the aster. They are 
found all over the country in profusion, greet- 
ing us often in late August with their wealth 
of color. Both are more readily painted in 
oil than in water-colors, partly because the 
brilliant yellow is so difficult to produce 
against a white background and partly be- 
cause of their form or shape. Especially 
may this be assumed of the aster, whose 
pin-shaped petals are found by one stroke 
of the brush. If you cannot make a background 
for the golden-rod, you might paint it on a warm 
gray, or light brown tinted paper. After drawing 
the margin of the bunch — for even one spray is a 
bunch of infinitesimal flowers — draw carefully the small 
green stems that connect these with the larger stalk. 
In many sprays of golden-rod, you do not see them un- 
til you search for them ; but they are there, and form the 
wonderful character of the flower. Paint these also 
carefully with a delicate green, composed of Hooker's 
green, emphasized in the shadows with burnt Sienna, 



drawing by mars. 

(see " pen-drawing for photo-engraving," page 69.) 

These raised edges are placed round the petals of 
flowers, even to the centre of the flower ; the stamens of 
flowers, the edges of leaves and stems. A variation is 



The seventh and eighth of the series of " crescent " 
salad plates are given this month. Edge each plate and 
outline the design with gold. Use gold also for the 
crescent in the centre, outlining it with brown green. 

For the purslane (No. 7), use pale yellow for the 
petals of the flower, dotting the centres with gold. Add 
a little apple green to brown green for the leaves. Use 
red brown for the stalks. If gold is not used, outline 
and vein the leaves and outline the stalks with red brown, 
the flowers with brown green, and use yellow brown for 
the crescent. 

In the partridge vine design, the flowers are white with 
a pink flush. Use a little carmine. Add apple green to 
brown green for the leaves, and use brown or brown 
green for the stalks. If gold is not used, outline with 




DRAWING BY MARS. 
(see " pen-drawing for photo-engraving," page 69.) 

Indian yellow and Prussian blue. Paint the darker 
parts of the flower with Indian yellow and a little burnt 
Sienna. This is a powerful pigment and may ruin the 
whole if carelessly used. If you have preserved all the 
high lights with care, paint them with gamboge ; glaze 



